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Dr. OLIN S. PETTINGILL 


April Screen Tour 


Dr. Olin Sewall Pettingill, Jr., will 
round out the Audubon Screen Tour 
season with his full-length color film, 
“Wilderness Mischief” on the afternoon 
of Sunday, April 2, at Buell Hall, New 
London, at 3 o’clock. 

Dr. Pettingill is a graduate of Bow- 
doin College and holder of a Ph.D. in 
ornithology from Cornell University. 
Prominent for his work on the whoop- 
ing crane, he has followed these rare 
North American birds from the gulf 
coast to the inner reaches of Canada, 
and back again. His findings have been 
instrumental in the effort to save this 
species from extinction. He is also an 
authority on the American woodcock. 

As a wildlife photographer. Dr. Pet- 
tingill is widely experienced. He has 
done natural science photography in 
many parts of the United States, Mexi- 
co and Canada. In 1931 he was photog: 
rapher on the Carnegie Museum Expe- 
dition to Hudson Bay, and in 1944 he 
was commissioned to photograph the 
wildlife of the National Audubon So- 
ciety Sanctuaries in Texas. 

“Wilderness Mischief” is a documen- 
tary film which portrays the life of our 
wilderness citizens, including bear, fox, 
raccoon, red-winged blackbird, ovenbird 
and red-headed woodpecker. Narrative 
and film show how these animals rear 
their families, gather food, and defend 
themselves against their enemies. 


Membership 


Drive Launched; 


Goal of 150 New Members 


by V. T. Cottrell 


The Sanctuary will launch a full- 
scale membership drive, the first in its 
local history, from February 20 to 
March 20, with the aim of attracting 
new friends to its ranks and adding to 
its treasury. Mapped out by our presi- 
dent, curator and board of trustees aft- 
er several months’ comprehensive 
study, the campaign will offer more 


Curator Speaks in Local Schools 


On January 11 the Sanctuary took 
its first successful step in a projected 
plan to bring Natural History into lo- 
cal schools. On this date our curator 
addressed 50 children at Old Mystic 
School, enhancing his talk on our birds 
and their feeding habits with descrip- 
tive slides. The group responded with 
interest and enthusiasm. 


Similar talks were given at Uncas- 
ville School on February 2, to an audi- 
ence of 175 children, and at Groton’s 
Eastern Point School, and Groton 
Borough School on February 16, with 
200 children attending. A number of 
additional schools have expressed inter- 
est in the program, indicating they 
would ask the curator to fill speaking 
engagements in the near future. 


Soil Conservation Service to 
Help With Sanctuary Planning 


The New London County Office of 
U.S. Soil Conservation Service has 
agreed to help the Sanctuary with the 
planning and development of its prop- 
erty for the benefit of wildlife. Through 
their cooperation, a new aerial photo- 
map will depict the varying types of 
terrain and soil conditions found in the 
Sanctuary. 


Shrub and tree seedlings adaptable 
to these soil conditions will be issued 
for wildlife plantings. Engineering ad- 
vice will also be available, especially for 
ponds intended to benefit waterfow] and 
other wildlife. 


than one type of membership, and this 
arrangement should enable us to reach 
more people than we have in the past. 

Individual members will always be 
the backbone of the Sanctuary. But the 
Sanctuary feels at the same time that 
organizational memberships are impor- 
tant, if we are to grow and expand our 
facilities. Garden club groups, service 
clubs and all civic organizations will 
now be eligible for ten-dollar member- 
Ships entitling them to one vote at an- 
nual meetings and other official ses- 
sions. Local industries have also been 
carefully listed and will be solicited for 
contributions, on the basis that Pequot- 
sepos is a community project which 
serves young and old alike. 


Our membership must be built up. To 
widen our horizons and increase our 
usefulness to the public we need more 
members, more money, and the individ. 
ual initiative to secure both. 

As we see it, the Sanctuary program 
has three major selling points. 

The first point: to bring natural his- 
tory into our schoolrooms, not merely 
educationally and recreationally but as 
a responsibility to be assumed by our 
children in the future. Our curator has 
already filled several speaking engage- 
ments in local schools, and interviews 
with school authorities indicate heigh- 
tened interest in this program. 

The second point: to teach adults the 
practical techniques of conservation in 
all its aspects. As a people addicted to 
needless waste, we risk imminent ex- 
tinction of the priceless natural re- 
sources we have taken for granted for 
centuries. Inadvertently or otherwise, 
we have first misused and then abused 
the bounty nature gave us, until sud- 
denly the supply appeared to be spread 
dangerously thin. Oh, put it couldn’t 
happen in New England, could it? It 
could happen, is happening in your 
woodlot and my little acre and Farmer 
X’s north forty. It’s happening one hun- 
dred and fifty miles away, while New 
Yorkers hope for snow in up-state wa- 


See “Membership”—Page $3 
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A Statement of Purpose: 


We want this publication to be of the utmost 
service to you—to keep you informed con- 
cerning activities at the Sanctuary and in 
your community; to invite your participation 
in these activities; and to provide you with 
general articles of education and inspiration 
regarding conservation subjects. Won’t you 
drop us a line and tell us what you would 
like to see published? We would appreci- 
ate it. 


SPRING 1950 
Watch This Column! 


All newspapers print editorials concerning 
subjects of current interest—your editors 
feel that this publication should not be an 
exception. We have agreed to alternate these 
editorial assignments. We invite your 
comment. 


The Current Water Shortage 


Fate seems rather ironical when 
thousands of people are suffering from 
the lack of water, and still other thous- 
ands are fleeing for their lives because 
of floods. Let us not pe deceived as to 
the real causes of those paradoxical cir- 
cumstances, The fact that it has, or has 
not, rained is not the basic cause under- 
lying these conditions. Weather condi- 
tions in the United States have not 
changed radically during the past cen- 
tury. The real change has been with 
man and his activities. 


The earth’s surface acts as a reser- 
voir in storing water to be used by man 
and all other forms of life. Man has de- 
Stroyed the “vegetative cushion” that 
acts like a sponge when it rains. He al- 
lows the water to run off the hills in 
great floods and then makes a drastic 
attempt to save it by creating artificial 
dams and reservoirs. In the run-off he 
also loses his valuable top-soil and cre- 
ates new acres of wasteland that will 
in turn speed up this destructive proc. 
ess. 

Instead of publicizing the mystic 
powers of some Indian rain-maker, or 
investing thousands of dollars in some 
Scientific scheme to create rain, this 
Same publicity and money would pay 
larger dividends if it were devoted to 
the reforestation of our watersheds 
and other means of restoring a natur- 
al, efficient, reservoir. 


BALTIMORE ORIOLE WINTERS 
IN MYSTIC 


Mrs. L. A. Dunklee of Ashby street, 
Mystic, has a female Baltimore Oriole 
that visits her feeding station daily. 


The First Chorus of Spring 


by Pauline H. Dederer 


When you are exploring nature 
trails, looking aloft for birds or scan- 
ning the floor of the woods for wild 
fiowers, you have not exhausted the 
possible haunts of life in the Sanctuary. 
Train your eagle eye on the pond and 
its shore, for here in the spring, frogs, 
toads and salamanders are awakening 
to start anew their cycle of life. 


Frogs’ eggs are familiar bunches of 
brown or black spheres enclosed in a 
mass of transparent jelly, often at- 
tached to twigs in the water. During 
the breeding season, which lasts in this 
locality from late March into June, we 
may see the brown iridescent wood 
frog, the tiny tree toad or spring 
peeper, the black-spotted leopard and 
pickerel frogs, and the green frog, in 
the order of their mating season. The 
garden toad also joins this gathering, 
for nearly all amphibia frequent the 
water to lay their eggs. Salamanders, 
too, issue from their hiding places un- 
der damp stones, and ‘crawl to the 
water’s edge on the same errand. Here 
in the warmth of the spring sun the 
egg masses pursue their course of de- 
velopment into the tadpole stage char- 
acteristic of their species, and finally in 
a few months (or in some cases a year 
or two) attain the adult form. 


The alert listener can tell who’s who 
among the amphibian chorus by their 
mating calls. The coppery brown wood 
frogs, appearing in late March, make 
sounds suggestive of rattling wagon 
wheels. The spring peepers, arriving 
at about the same time, begin their 
shrill fifing clamor. Spotted leopard and 
pickerel frogs utter deep-toned croaks, 
and the later-arriving garden toads 
have a tremulous quality to their note, 
like the jingle of sleigh-bells. It is not 
until late June that the bullfrogs begin 
their call for a “jug-o-rum.” 

Perhaps the most engaging member 
of the amphibia is the spring peeper, 


Hyla crucifer. If you can capture one 
and place him on a twig in a glass jar, 
covering it with netting, you will find 
him a charming sight. About an inch 
long, tawny brown above with a large 
dark X upon his back (hence his name) 
he may sit upon the twig or cling to 
the side of the jar by disc-like pads on 
the ends of his toes, his throat fluttering 
in an agitated way. Toward dusk, if all 
is quiet, he may give a series of shrill] 
peeps, inflating his throat like an amber 
bubble, thus producing a resonating 
chamber to increase the sound. 


A few points about the classification 
of amphibia may be helpful. Frogs lay 
eggs in clusters and have moist skins. 
Toads lay eggs in long strings, and 
their skin is rough and warty. The 
peepers (indiscriminately called tree- 
frogs or tree toads) lay their eggs 
Singly, on twigs in the water, and have 
adhesive pads on their toes. Salaman- 
ders are tailed amphibia with moist 
Skin. The group as a whole are vora- 
cious feeders chiefly on insects; and 
toads especially help to keep in bounds 
the many pests of our gardens. 


When You Travel 


Here’s a suggestion that came from 
one of our members, Max J ohl, and we 
think it’s a good one. “When you trav- 
el,” says Mr. Johl, “why not bring back 
a flower, shrub, or tree that can be 
planted in the Sanctuary?” Mr. Johl 
points out that many new and unusual 
plants could be added to the Sanctuary 
grounds in this manner. All plants 
could easily be labeled as to donor, spec- 
ies, and origin. 

How about it? The next time you 
take a vacation remember the Sanctu- 
ary! If you don’t want to put a cactus 
plant in your best suitcase, send it rail- 
way express, 


Calendar of Events 


Monday, February 20—Membership drive opens. 


Monday, March 20—Membership drive closes. 


Sunday, April *—Audubon Screen Tour at Williams Memorial 
Institute in New London. Dr. O. §S. Pettingill, Jr., in 
“Wilderness Mischief?—3:00 p.m. 


Monday, April 10—Quarterly Trustees’ Meeting. Time and place to 


be announced. 


Sunday, May 7—Spring Migration Field Trip—7:00 a.m., at the 
Sanctuary. Coffee and doughnuts for the survivors. 
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Cheers For 


* * * 


Our President. Undaunted by a severe 
fall which kept her indoors for at least 
six weeks, Mrs. Whitney has worked 
tirelessly while recuperating. In addi- 
tion to routine Sanctuary matters she 
has undertaken a large share of the fil- 
ing, sorting, planning and telephoning 
connected with the forthcoming mem- 
bership drive. Invited by Mrs. Whitney 
to hold the January board meeting at 
her home in Noank, officers and trus- 
tees of the Sanctuary were entertained 
very graciously at tea, following the 
order of business. The president has our 
warmest wishes for complete recovery 
in the near future. 
* *k * 


Our Secretary. Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Grover’s hospitality led off the Decem- 
ber 12 Screen Tour with a cocktail par- 
ty at “Toggle Hollow,” their home near 
Mystic. Guests were Mrs. Henry Whit- 
ney, Mr. Carl Buchheister, lecturer of 
the evening, Mr. and Mrs. Coert du 
Bois, Mr. and Mrs. John B. Findlay, 
Prof. Robert Logan, Curator and Mrs. 
McElroy, and Mr. and Mrs. Arthur M. 
Cottrell, Jr. An excellent dinner fol- 
lowed at Meeting House Manor, en 
route to Williams Memorial Institute, 
New London. 
* bad e 


Mr. Peterson and Prof. Logan. Due 
largely to their interest, and their ex- 
cellent job of promotion, a large audi- 
ence attended the New London Screen 
Tour despite the foggy weather. 


* * * 


Miss Mildred Abbott. We are indeed 
grateful to Miss Abbott for her fine co- 
operation and the efficient manner in 
which she arranged the details of the 
Screen Tour at W.M.I. 

of % * 
Adele Erisman. The February issue of 
Yankee magazine featured a special ar- 
ticle entitled “Small Town Sanctuary” 
by Adele Erisman. It is a story of our 
own Sanctuary. You will enjoy reading 
Ag * * * 
Mr. G. B. Utter. “Ben” has been swing- 
ing his axe again. Throughout the win- 
ter he has been taking advantage of the 
spring-like weather to clear new trails 
in the Sanctuary. These new trails now 
make once remote sections of the 
Sanctuary available to hikers. 

k * ok 


All the workers in our membership 
drive. We know that with cooperation 
of this group we will meet our objec- 
tive of 150 new members. 


Membership Drive 


(Continued from Page One) 


tersheds and discuss unfamiliar sub- 
jects like falling water levels. Those 
are the reasons behind the Sanctuary’s 
conservation-consciousness. 


The third point: to promote and per- 
petuate the yearly Audubon Screen 
Tours as an enormously worth-while 
part of our three-dimensional program. 
Attendance at the Tours and response 
to them is on the upswing, but to 
achieve and retain their rightful place 
in the sun they must be adequately fi- 
nanced. 


We ask for the support of every mem- 
ber, every reader of Pequot Trails, in 
making the Sanctuary’s membership 
drive the success we want it to be. 
Whether we do a good job depends on 
all of us, working together. 


Won’t you help us? 


Personnel for the drive includes the 
following: 


Chairmen: 


General—Mrs. Henry 
Thomas P. McElroy, Jr. 

Individual—Mrs, Henry Whitney 

Organizations—Mrs, Richard P. Gro- 
ver 

Industrial—John B. Findlay 


Vice Chairmen 


Mrs. Arthur M. Cottrell, Jr. 

Mrs. Richard P. Grover 

John B. Findlay 
Mystic-Noank 

Miss Elizabeth Greenman 

Mrs. Mary Duryea 

Mrs. Henry Whitney 

Mrs. Robert P. Anderson 

Mrs. Roger Fowler 

Mrs. Walter Lathrop 

Mrs. Randall Newbury 

Mrs. J. Rodney Smith 

Mrs. Sidney Hatchell 

Mrs. Frank J. Kohl 

Mrs. Edgar J. Schoonmaker 


Waterford-New London 


Mrs. Ellery Allyn 
Miss Pauline H. Dederer 
Miss Helen T. Baker 
Mrs. Simon Fraser 
Mrs. Adah Hickey 
Miss Cora Marsh 
Mrs. William Savard 
Miss Jessie Watters 
Miss Ruth Newcomb 
Mrs. Albert G. Rapp 
Mrs. John B. Baxter 


Stonington 


Mrs. Madelene C. Wickersham 
Mrs. Clarence Wimpfheimer 
Mrs. Jerome Anderson 

John B. Bindloss 

Miss Elinor N. Cobb 

Alfred H. Gildersleeve 

Dr. Earle G. Haliday 


Whitney, 


Mrs. Walter R. Reardon 
Mrs. E. P. York, Jr. 


Westerly 


Miss Sallie Coy 

Mrs. H. P. Gongaware 
Mrs. Walter Price 
Mrs. Harvey Perry 
Mrs. Cyril Moore 

Mrs. Edwin Stillman 
Mrs. A. M. Cottrell, Jr. 
Miss Bertha M. Brown 


North Stonington 
Carrington Howard 
George H. Stone 

Norwich 
Carl Holdridge 
Miss Edith Young 

Groton 


Mrs. Carlton B. Morse 
Mrs. Allen W. Newbury 


Evening Grosbeaks Arrive in 


Large Numbers 


This winter many of our members 
have reported evening grosbeaks at 
their feeding stations. For this area, the 
flight seems to be the largest in many 
years. 


Mrs, John B. Findlay reports, “I have 
had a flock of 60 feeding here every 
morning this week.” 


Carrington Howard reports a flock of 
nearly 200. 


Mrs. Clarence Wimpfheimer has had 
a large number visiting her feeding 
trays. 


Mr. and Mrs, Williams Haynes put up 
a new window feeder. Their first visi- 
tors were evening grosbeaks. 


Reid Johnson reports a flock of about 
00 around his home in Mystic. 


Walcott Palmer reports evening gros- 
beaks this year for the first time. 


Mrs. William Palmer has had a flock 
of about 10 on several occasions. 

Rev. Basil D. Hall reports large num- 
bers in the vicinity of Westerly. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carlton Morse of Gro- 
ton have also enjoyed these winter vis- 
itors. 

Mrs. Brower Hewitt also has an ex- 
tremely large flock—nearly 200. 

Mrs. Ellsworth Gray of North Ston- 
ington has had many around her feed- 
ing station. 

Mr. and Mrs. Billings Crandall report 
large numbers around Gales Ferry. 


Oh, yes! We have them at the Sanc- 
tuary, too. 


March Screen Tour Well 
Attended 


“This Curious World in Nature,” 
fourth Screen Tour of the season, drew 
a large audience at Stonington High 
School on January 26, to hear William 
Ferguson, distinguished Omaha scien- 
tist, writer, and syndicated newspaper 
cartoonist. 

Mr. Ferguson’s talk embraced a va- 
ried cross-section of wildlife in the Col- 
orado Rockies, where he spends his 
summers observing nature from a stu- 
dio 8500 feet above sea-level. Seen were 
fawns emerging from the May snow- 
falls; porcupines brandishing all esti- 
mated 30,000 quills; marmot, often mis- 
taken for bear cubs by excited outland- 
ers; beavers busy at their flawless en- 
gineering jobs. Birds of the region were 
represented by Rocky Mountain Wil- 
liamson sapsuckers, killdeer, ouzel, 
mountain bluebirds, and the arresting- 
ly beautiful violet-green swallows. Pho- 
tographic effects achieved by Mr. Fer- 
guson were outstanding. 

Leading his audience from spring- 
time through autumn, the speaker 
pointed to the knowledge of camouflage 
and protective coloration which has 
been a prime defense of bird and ani- 
mal life since the world’s beginning. He 
also commented on the ingenuity and 


resourcefulness of wildlife in general, 
“which must acquire in so few years 
what we learn in a lifetime.” The prin- 
ciples of modern radar, he said, orig- 
inated in bats, and bees invented formic 
acid, forerunner of today’s preserv- 
atives. 


Rocky Mountain flowers starred in 
the lecture were the Mariposa lily, In- 
dian paintbrush, water buckwheat, and 
anemone, or windflower. Mr. Ferguson 
also dealt with butterflies and a variety 
of useful insects. 

Carefully supervised, this unspoiled 
Colorado territory is still not immune 
to forest fires caused mainly by human 
carelessness. Also traceable to human 
error are the teeth-marks of hungry 
elk which have gashed the bark of trees 
in the region. In this case, man’s ruth- 
less destruction of smaller predatory 
animals has so upset nature’s precise 
balance that elk herds, multiplying too 
rapidly for survival, are faced with in- 
adequate food and pasturage. 

Mr. Ferguson presents his material 
deftly and understandingly. The audi- 
ence, which included many young stu- 
dents, was believed to be the largest of 
the year at Stonington High School, 
and approximately $82.00 was taken in 
at the door. Ushers, supplied through 
the kindness of Principal Carroll 
Peavey, were Phyllis Pelters, Concetta 
Naccarato and Delphine Carreira. 


It’s Time To Put Up Your Bird 


Houses 


Bluebirds will soon be looking for a 
place to nest. Now’s the time to clean 
and repair your old boxes and put them 
up in your favorite spot. Whether you 
buy or build your own boxes, here are 
a few suggestions that you should re- 
member: 

Purchase wooden boxes only. Avoid 
metal, roofing paper, and other materi- 
als that are apt to “bake” the nestlings 
during hot weather. 

Make sure all boxes have provisions 
for drainage and ventilation. 

Don’t go in for bright colors. Use a 
dull gray, green, or brown. 


Don’t overcrowd your garden with 
boxes. Most birds don’t like to nest near 
other birds of the same species. Put up 
one or two boxes for each kind you 
hope to attract. 


Put your boxes on a post or pole in 
the open, Avoid dense trees and shrubs. 

Never build a box with more than 
one compartment, except for martins. 

Clean your boxes thoroughly after 
each brood. Old nests often harbor par- 
asites that prey on nestlings. 


Our Goal — 150 New Members by March 20 


Here’s How You Can Help 


All the members listed in the lead article of this issue have agreed to enroll at least three new members. We 


wish every member could do the same. However, we are asking you to help by getting us just ONE new men.- 
ber. Use the following application blank. 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
Che Pequot-sepos CHildlife Sanctuary 


Slystic, Connecticut 


Please enroll me as a member of the Pequot-sepos Wildlife Sanctuary for the year ending June 30, 


|b! augce te - [ enclose payment for the class of membership checked below. 


( ) Regular, $3.00 annually ( 
( ) Patron, $50.00 annually ( 


Signed Mrs. 


Address 


) Contributing, $10.00 annually ( 


) Life, $100.00 


) Sustaining, $25.00 annually 


Please make checks payable to “P.S.W.S., Inc.” and mail to The Pequot-sepos Wildlife Sanctuary, Mystic, Connecticut. 
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